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Cuban experience in self-government is fully described and anal- 
yzed by Dr. Johnson, whose attitude toward the conduct of the new 
republic is neither patronizing, nor unduly laudatory. Quite impar- 
tial and not afraid to make distinctions between Cuban parties, he 
characterizes the failure of the American Commission headed by Taft 
to support President Palma at the crisis in the latter statesman's 
political career as marking an " astounding and unworthy attitude " ; 
and while he gives proper credit for the work accomplished by the 
Magoon administration, he deprecates, upon apparently sufficient 
.grounds, the undue preponderance given to the Cuban liberal party 
and the filling up of important offices with liberal placeholders during 
that regime. On the whole, he gives a clear and compendious view 
of the general political situation in Cuba and affords no little insight 
into the peculiarities of Cuban party politics. 

The fifth and last volume of Dr. Johnson's history contains a full 
and authoritative account of the natural resources of Cuba — an 
account verified by the Cuban Bureau of Information and sanctioned 
by the Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. This 
volume is itself a work of major importance, containing a wealth of 
knowledge presented not only in a manner that fully develops the 
general interest of the facts, but with such detail and precision as to 
satisfy those in search of practical guidance. The exporter, the in- 
vestor, the farmer and home-seeker will all find here trustworthy and 
often surprising information of great usefulness. 

Dr. Johnson's full, authoritative, and correctly emphasized history 
of the Cuban people, and his eye-opening account of Cuban resources 
and opportunities, make his work not only a valuable archive or work 
of reference, but also a treatise of vital interest and importance to 
the people of this country. 

"That Damn Y." By Katherine Mayo. New York: Houghton 
MifHin Company. 

Katherine Mayo went to France on the invitation of the head of 
the Overseas Y in Paris, to tell the American public, in print, how 
the Y was using American trust money. She went with a healthy 
prejudice. Instinctively, her spirit rebelled against what she took for 
" hard, cold religiosity — a lot of rich old women, male and female, with 
nasty minds, tying strings to their dollars and buying cheap hypocrites 
to play watchdog against live and wholesome pleasures in mausoleums 
to unburied cant." Certainly prejudice could hardly be expressed 
with greater vehemence and point. Those who happen not to like the 
idea of Y. M. C. A. work may thus feel sure from the outset that the 
author understands (though she has outgrown) their point of view, 
while those who are without any special feeling in the matter may 
rightly expect throughout the narrative a frankness and verve match- 
ing the quality of this initial confession. 

On the other side, Miss Mayo's prejudice quickly gave way not to 
undiscriminating enthusiasm, but to a feeling of solidarity with those 
who were carrying on the most tremendous piece of welfare work ever 
attempted by Americans, a work that made men forget their precon- 
ceived ideas and gain new conceptions of human relationships and 
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duty, a work which, though it happened to be carried on by a partic- 
ular organization, really called quite simply for the best that America 
had to give in the way of brain work and heart work. 

Miss Mayo's narrative is of many-sided interest; in style it is both 
sprightly and intense; it expresses deep feeling and at the same time 
shows an extraordinary grasp of facts, figures, situations. It re- 
solves itself, indeed, into a series of sharp attacks upon indifference, 
menial and spiritual stodginess — the sort of thing that habit makes 
most of us guilty of. Every sentence, stinging, appealing, or prob- 
ative, makes its impression. Thus, the book is not so much a justifica- 
tion of the Overseas Y (though it is that, too) as a concrete setting 
forth of men's real spiritual needs and an effort to pass on to stay- 
at-homes the new sense of opportunity and responsibility that came to 
the war workers. 

An acute sense of character has helped the author greatly in the 
writing of her book. Lively and convincing estimates abound through- 
out the story, estimates based upon sympathy, practical judgment, 
and appreciation of real work. Carter, the key man, the genius of the 
whole undertaking, an American whose services in India so won the 
confidence of the British Government that it removed obstacle after 
obstacle from his path, stands out almost as a new kind of great man. 
A long series of interesting and noble figures, men and women who 
possessed or developed in themselves extraordinary ability for welfare 
work, passes before one's eyes. All this is necessary, for the work of 
the Y was, in the nature of things, individual, calling for all the 
worker's initiative, courage, and personal resource. 

It is impressed upon the reader that the work demanded the 
services of the very best and ablest men and women that America 
could send. To fill the higher posts Carter kept calling for men of the 
calibre of Vanderlip and Schwab. A creditable number of the best 
sort answered the call. But there is another side to the picture. The 
Y gave openings to talents of all sorts, and often revealed unexpected 
qualities. Readers of this volume will not soon forget the anecdote of 
the anti-tobacco fanatic, who, being obliged to dispense cigarettes to 
the soldiers, did so with a wry face and with many a sour admonition. 
It so happened that this austere moralist had to hand out smokes to 
the wounded as they were brought back from the front. When his 
matches were all but gone, he used the last to light a cigarette which 
he placed betwen bis own lips, and thereafter he kept the spark burn- 
ing in order that he might be able to give each wounded man a 
" light." Here was a change of heart indeed ! 

Miss Mayo gives one also what is probably one's first nearly 
adequate conception of the vast and varied work carried on by the Y 
as an organization. It was work done under disheartening difficulties. 
When the Y took over the army canteen, it was stipulated and agreed 
to by the army, first, that the Y should be granted a certain regular 
amount of tonnage for transportation, and second, that the army 
should operate no rival canteens. Neither of these pledges was, or 
indeed could be, kept. It was war; and the Y, prohibited from explain- 
ing to the men it served the true cause of its seeming inefficiency, loy- 
ally shouldered the burden of discredit. Much of the criticism directed 
against the organization was, moreover, simply absurd in the light of 
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conditions that might have been known to the critics, or have been 
appreciated by them with a little thought. It was due, generally, to 
the failure to understand crying needs — for instance the need of the 
soldiers for dancing and for the companionship of good women, or 
the necessity of Y work in the cities for the protection of the health 
and the morals of our boys. 

And what was the actual accomplishment? The entire book an- 
swers that question, but a few significant estimates may be emoted. 
Says Mr. Francis £. Powell, head of the Standard Oil Company's 
interests in Great Britain, " The fact is, we built up in France in a 
year an organization equal to that which it took the Standard Oil Com- 
pany twelve years to build up in Great Britain, and the Standard 
could never have had the perfect organization that they now have 
if they had been obliged to change their best men every six months." 
The author herself sums up as follows : " With forty per cent of 
the required personnel, with forty per cent of the required ocean ton- 
nage, with thirty per cent of the land transportation required for a 
covering job, the Y performed ninety per cent of all the welfare work 
done overseas for the best-served army in the war." 

Miss Mayo's book is almost bewildering by reason of the variety 
and largeness of the interesting topics that it treats, and because 
of the intensity of expression which constantly spurs attention and 
gives no rest to the reader who likes the restfulness of habitual ideas. 
No reader can help being impressed, however, with two thoughts— 
the need of disinterested service in war (not to say, also, in peace), 
and the combination of powerful organization with individual enthu- 
siasm that is required for the successful carrying-out of such work on 
a really worth-while scale. 

The Great Adventure of Panama. By Philippe Bunau-Varilla. 
Garden City : Doubleday, Page & Company. 

When a child of eleven years, Philippe Bunau-Varilla " witnessed 
with teeth set and fists clinched," the collapse of France in 1870-71. 
Fifteen years later, he became the chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 
the financial failure of which undertaking in French hands seemed to 
be a reproach upon the nation. Two ambitions have ruled his life: 
the one, " to see France washing the slate of history with Prussian 
blood"; the other, to see French genius and enterprise justified by 
the completion of the Panama Canal. He has lived to realize both 
desires, and to the realization of each he has contributed his whole 
strength. Fighting bravely at Verdun, he lost his right leg from 
above the knee. But for him, it is more than doubtful that the United 
States would have selected Panama as the route for the inter-oceanic 
canal. Now he has written a book connecting the two passions of 
his life in a striking manner. 

In effect, M. Bunau-Varilla maintains two closely related theses, to 
each of which a great deal of weight must be allowed. 

In the first place, France and civilization owed their salvation pri- 
marily to two things : the " 75 " gun and the Panama Canal. French 
genius produced the " 75," and French wit completely misled those 
German spies who were on the look-out for the new invention. But 



